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‘Tubulars Stand Great Test 


We insist upon truth in Tubular advertisements. 
will do what we claim before we claim it. 
We guarantee this. 


any other separator. 
lute knowledge of Tubular quality. 


doubters 


would. 


DAIRY TUBULAR SEPARATOR 


test: On 
No. 9 Dairy Tubular to a mechanical driving 
apparatus that turns the machine as a man 


We prove Tubulars 
Tubulars are more durable than 
Back of this guarantee is abso- 


Actual tests of Tubulars surprise the 
every 
Aug. 2, 


is a hard 
attached a 


Here 
1904, we 


time. 


This Tubular was not specially select- 
ed, but was taken at random from the many 
finished Tubulars in 


our ware house. This 


Tubular, at date of writing, has been in con- 
stant operation, every working day, for three 
and one half months. 


It has run fifty hours 


a week for fifteen weeks—and is still running. 
Below we give facts and figures of the test, 
showing what wonderful work this Tubular 
has done, and how easily it has done it. 


A Hard Test 


Machine under test 
Capacity 

Hours in operation 
Total time adjusting 
Total time oiling 
Total repairs 

Total oil used 
Revolutions of crank 
Revolutions of bowl 


A 
7 


two quarts of oil. 


almost no wear. 
machine. 


We will 


The Sharples Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


ORO NONOMONO} OMONO) 


Number pounds separated 


onan test is unequalled. 
BOWL is positive guarantee of quality. 


No. 9 Tubular 

900 lbs. per hour 

750 

Not any 

Not over three minutes 
Not any 

Not over 2 quarts 
1,972,575 

720,000,000 

675,000 


675,000 Ibs. of milk is about equal to the yield of ten aver- 
age cows for a period of 11 years, 6 months, and 23 days. 
It confirms all we claim for the Tubular— 


This 


It shows that Tubulars are 


capable of doing work equal to at least eleven years’ service 
in a ten cow dairy, with no expense for repairs and with the use of not over 
The test still continues. 
pass its performance up to the present. 


This Tubular will greatly sur- 


At time of writing it shows 
keep you informed about the doings of this 


Write for Catalog D 


P. M. Sharples 
West Chester, Pa. 
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The Watson High-Pressure 


FOUR-ROW POTATO SPRAYER 


Entirely Automatic, with Agitator and Brushes, which 


Stirs the Liquid and Keeps the Suc: 
tion Strainer Clean 


Wheels and Nozzles Adjustable for rows 2 1=2 to 3 feet apart 





-_ 


Fitted with thills for one horse ; tank holds sixty gallons. 

Platform is skeleton form as shown, made from hardwood strips five inches wide and four inches 
apart. 

worm Double cylinder pump, each cylinder 2's x 8 inches, separate suction pipes and all working parts are 
made of brass. No leather valves 

The best automatic mechanical agitator fitted with automatic brushes to keep suction strainers clean, 
nsuring a steady and continuous supply, in through solution, and without clogging 

Wheels 50 inches in diameter, adjustable on the axle for rows planted 2's to 3 feet apart ; 3-inch tire 

Axle 1 7-16 inch turned steel ; 3 babbitted boxes, one at the center of the axle to prevent springing. 

Pressure adjustable, 50 to 100 pounds, at the will of the operator by use of a back pressure safety 
valve which will enable the pressure to be gotten up and; the mixture thoroughly stirred before commenc- 
ing to pray. 

Four improved single Vermorel nozzles, adjustable to spray potatoes planted in rows two and one 
half to three feet apart, also a vertical adjustment of pipes and nozzles to allow a privilege of twelve inches 
up or down ; extreme height forty inches from the ground. 

Nozzles and pipes as shown are in position for spraying four rows of potatoes when the tops! are 
small ; may be removed for passing through gates by loosening two thumb screws. 

Will spray orchards, shrubs or any crop where it can be moved about and may be readily converted 
into a hand sprayer. 

Further information promptly upon a pplication. 

The WATSON will spray from thirty to forty acres of potatoes, cotton, tobacco or vegetables for a 
day's work, and without waste of liquid. 

This machine can be furnished with pole for two horses and with long evener and long neck yoke 
also with 100-gallon tank at additional cost. Itcan also be furnished with one or two leads of hose for 
orchard spraying. 

We make a full line of Sprayers for all purposes. Write for catalogue. 


We have a WATSON 4-row Potato Sprayer of your manufacture and like it very much. 
EASTERLING BROS., Martin, Fla., Jan. 10, 04 
Our WATSON 4-row Potato Sprayer works beautifully and we are much pleased with it. 
C. B. WooLey, Arcade, N. Y., Aug. 13, '03 
We are so well pleased with the WATSON that we want you to send us another by first freight. 
BURT OLNEY CANNING Co., Oneida, N. Y., July 10, '03. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CoO., Elmira, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tux Cornett Countryman. 
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No Trace of Disease 
any one of the three years, 1901, 1902 or 1903 at or follow- 
ing the International Live Stock Exposition at Chicago. 
Is it remarkable? If you saw the shows you know the 
countless thousands in value assembled. ‘There was 
anxiety among breeders. They had to be assured against 
the spreau of contagious diseases. The management met 
the demand each year by disinfecting with famous 


ZENOLEUM 


Zen leum exclusively. That's high, reliable testimony. Do you use 
Zenoleum? It d.stroys disease germs, avoids contagion, cures scab, 
cholera and skin diseases, kills lice, removes stomach and intestinal 
wor 1s, establishes and maintains for live stock ideal sanitary conditions. 


“The Great Coal Tar Carbolic Disinfectant Dip.” 


Sample gallon of Zenoleum $1.50, express prepaid. 5 gallons $6.25, 
freight prepaid. If you breed live stock you should learn what Zenoleum 
will dofor you. Ask forfree Zenoleum handbooks, “Veterinary Ad- 
viser’’ and ‘Piggie's Troubles." A postal will bring them. 


“3 Zenner Disinfectant Co., 4 Bates St., Detroit, Mich. 























Have you seen our catalog of Trees, Hardy Shrubbery, Roses, etc.? ITS FREE. 
Send for it; have your name on our mailing list and receive advance information of 
valuable new fruits and ornamentals. WE GROW our trees, GUARANTEE THEM 
and SELL DIRECT tothe planter at reasonable prices. If you want one tree or a thous- 
and, it will PAY YOU to write us. 


NO SCALE ever found in our Nursery, and every shipment is accompanied by the 
New York State certificate of freedom from disease. 


WW. P. RUPERT & SON, 
(F. E. Rurpert,—Class '91.) SENECA, MN. Y. 


ALFALFA ALEFALEA 
New, Pure and Reliable Seed 


Send for samples and prices 
Utica Seed Store 
MILTON 'T. JON ES, PROP. 
Oy ii OF: OP re ge 


writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CountryMaNn. 
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Potato, Small Fruit, Truck and Orchard Sprayer 


ONE OR TWO HORSES FOR FOUR OR SIX ROWS 


Made for the purpose throughout. Pump “double acting’ pattern, with exposed valves, outside 
packing and stroke adjustment Wheels 3 feet, S inches in diameter, regular, (other sizes to 
order). Axle 1°. inch cold rolled steel, 6 feet, 6 inches long. Frame and bindings oak. Tank cypress 
with draw belts or irons —no chance te leak. 9Load always balanced on axle. Brass strainer in filler open- 
ing Spring seat. Pump all exposed Perfect mechanical agitation By pass relief to pump. 
Safety valve Instantaneous shift for throwing pump out or in operation Spray nozzles adjust- 
able vertically and horizontally for any size of vine or width of row. (Not shownincut.) Track 
of wheels adjustable to variation in width of row. Ratchet drives in both wheels preventing side draft. This 
feature is important and not found in any other make. Auxiliary handle for use in developing power before 
starting. Steel bed frame Auxiliary pump handle permits use in orchard. Develops 80 to 120 pounds 
pressure and delivers spray as mist or fog. Tank capacity 65 gallons. Weight 500 pounds Sprays 
four or six rows equally well Six row attachment recommended. For potatoes, cucumbers, 
melons, celery, beans, cabbage, small fruits, etc Painted with lead coat, color coat, striped and 
varnished 


The E. C. Brown Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


ASK FOR GENERAL CATALOGUE 


writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CouNTRYMAN. 
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Prize Butter Awards 
ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 


Another De Laval Sweep 


In the last number of this paper announcement is made of the 
butter awards at the National Buttermakers’ Convention. These 
were independent, of course, of the regular exhibits of the Exposi- 
tion. 

Announcement is now also made of the higher prize butter 
awards in judging the many exhibits of butter by the Exposition 
proper, which show a similar clean sweep for De Laval users. 


GRAND PRIZE AWARD 


The Grand Prize (very highest award) has been granted to 
J. C. Josiix, Winsted, Minn., with an average score of 96.75. 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDS 


In addition to the Grand Prize five Gold Medal awards have 
been made, as follows: 


Lcdeos ECT ARDS, TsAMMONE,. TOW. aes csccccnscciccscccevccvecesse 96.62 
W. B. Jonnson, Arlington, Iowa..........................00 96.35 
M. SONDERGAARD, Hutchinson, Minn...................... 96.25 
oe Bee ae I OR ae 96.25 
SAN | UGRSEED. WU REMIEE,, BOQ WUER 5 occiioccssn0assessecsavecdsshiesee 96.06 


Every one of these High Prize Butter Exhibits 
were DE LAVAL made 





The De Laval Separator Co. 


| Sts., 121 Y ill 
Randeips 6 535" . General Offices: MONTR 
r 


1213 Filbert St., 74 Cortlandt St., TS&7TY 
PHILADELPHIA TOR 


9-11 Drumm St, NEW YORK 248 Med 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CountryMAN 
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SOME SOCIAL QUESTIONS CONCERNING NEW 
YORK STATE AGRICULTURE 


By Jared Van Wagenen, Jr., ’9t. 


HI sweeping social and econ- 
omic changes of the last gener- 
ation, have brought to the rural 

f New York State some new 
and pressing social problems. It is an 
unfortunate fact that while the pro- 
gress of the world on the whole means 
an uplift of the race toward better so- 
cial and moral life, toward easier con- 
ditions of living and a higher stand- 
ard of comfort, toward a general re- 
alization of the popular dictum that 
these times are the best times in our 
race history, vet the fact remains 


sections 


f those hard, disagreeable facts 
in the evolutionary travail of the world, 
that certain 


one 


isolated rural communities 
have largely failed to profit by this 
uplift—ves, have actually suffered be- 
cause of the changes which accom- 
panied it. 

These reflections are from one who 
is an enthusiastic advocate of the ad- 
of rural life—whose family 
for generations has lived by the soil 
and who could wish no happier lot 
for his children and who believes that 
the conditions of which we shall speak 
have come about only men 
have insisted in judging life by false 
standards and have failed to seek for 
which are best worth 


vantages 


because 


those things 
having. 

A reading of those pages of the U. 
S. Census reports which have to da 
with New York State, reveals some 
facts that are at the very least curious 
and interesting. We shall easily see 
that beginning many years ago and 
at an accellerated rate during the last 
twenty years, the rural communities 
of New York State have suffered a 


serious decline in population and land 
values and that these surface and re- 
latively important changes resulted in 
a deterioration in social and religious 
life. 

Our Empire State is in herself a 
magnificent commonwealth, with a 
life more complex and more luxurious 
than exists anywhere else in the world. 
Measured in terms of finance, of pop- 
ulation, of trade and commerce, of ed- 
ucation, of charity, she has literally 
no equal. She is a state to be proud 
of. She is in many respects the epit 
me of progress, and vet, there are so 
many lives in the State that stand un- 
touched by all this rushing advance— 
sometimes it almost seems, the 
able because of it. 


1 " 
Ie@sSsS 


Naturally the most apparent surface 
facts are those relating to the decline 
in population in nearly all those coun- 
ties which have not within their bord- 


ers rapidly growing towns and cities. 


Note some such facts as these: that 
in 1900 (the last census) there were 
25 counties in the state that had less 
population than in 1870, thirty years 
before; that 18 of these counties had 
less population than 1860, forty vears 
earlier, and that four of these coun- 
ties, Chenango, Otsego, Schoharie and 
Tompkins, had less than in 1830, the 
most surprising instance being Otsego 
because the thriving little citv of On- 
eonta has wholly grown up since that 
date. There is no county of the state 
where this tendency has been so mark- 
ed as in Schoharie. In 1830 its popu- 
lation was 27,902. Thirty vears later 
it had risen to 34,460 but in 1900 had 
failen to 26,854—a gross shrinkage of 
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7,015 or 22.9 per cent. Its percent- 
decline during the ten year peri- 
od from 1890-1900 was 7.9 per 
cent., and this has occurred despite 
the fact that Cobleskill, a village of 
2350 inhabitants was a hamlet in 1860. 
Between 1890 and 1900, every town- 
ship in the county declined in popu- 
lation, except Cobleskill, which in- 
creased 430, a gain accounted for en- 
tirely by an influx of stone cutters and 
Italian quarry laborers. 

We are considering New York 
State because it is close at hand and 
Schoharie County, especially, because 
it is more marked in its deca- 
dence than any other county of the 
state. But far more extreme cases 
could be found in the New England 
States. There is one county in Massa- 
chusetts that has less population than 
in 1790—the first census—and there 
are plenty of the hill towns which have 
probably less people than at the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The vast mass of figures buried 
in the volumes of the census reports 
reveals only a part of the truth, be- 
cause there are very few counties 
within the state but have some towns 
or cities which are making substan- 
tial growth, so that a county census, 
so far as the farm districts are con- 
cerned, does not show the real extent 
of the loss. It must be remembered 
that the decline in population has been 
drawn almost wholly from the farm 
communities and that the villages have 
generally had no share in it. To care- 
fully analyze the question would re- 
quire an examination of the state al- 
most by school districts. 

Coincident with the loss in popula- 
tion, there has been a very severe 
shrinkage in land values, the extent 
of which is not readily determined, be- 
ing almost wholly a matter of averag- 
ing individual judgments. It seems to 
the writer after talking with assessors 
and representative farmers in various 
portions of the state, that this shrink- 
age is certainly not less than 50 per 
cent. during the last 35 vears, the de- 
cline being greatest since the early 
eighties. It is not difficult to locate 





special cases where the fall in value 
has been very much greater than this, 
and on the other hand, there are cer- 
tain favored localities, notably the 
very desirable lands of western New 
York close to the trunk lines of rail- 
ways where land values are high— 
perhaps not greatly less than in the 
palmy days about 1870. It is worthy 
of note that the old eastern county 
of Delaware, one of the mountainous 
counties of the state, with no large 
towns and soil of very moderate fer- 
tility has never shown a decline of 
population at the ten year census peri- 
ods, doubtless due to the fact that she 
has developed a very highly specializ- 
ed dairy industry. At the same time, 
land values in Delaware County, de- 
spite the fact that it is largely made up 
of narrow villages between rugged 
hills, have held up remarkably well. 
It is only one more example of the 
truth that where the dairy cow 
goes, she carries a blessing. 

The deciine in land values is the 
most apparent but by no means the 
most important factor in the rural 
problem. Land prices indicate only 
what men are willing to pay, not what 
land is intrinsically worth. The two 
standards may be very different. The 
real question for the rural sociologist 
to answer is this: What has been the 
effect of these changes upon the so- 
cial, intellectual and moral life of the 
tarm? Emphatically it is not a ques- 
tion that can be measured in terms of 
dollars. To a state as wealthy as New 
York, with resources and accomplish- 
ments as vast, it is a little thing that 
many millions of dollars should dis- 
appear from the assessors’ rolls or 
that some tens of thousands of people 
should change their place of habita- 
tion, but it is of supreme moment if 
these changes effect unfavorably the 
life of her humblest citizen. On the 
surface of it, we need not greatly con- 
cern ourselves about declining agricul- 
tural population and diminishing farm 
values. But from these foregoing con- 
ditions, there have originated a train 
of consequences which cannot but be 
of grave import. 
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It is not a question of physical well 
being. In common with the rest of the 
world, the conditions of life on the 
farm are being made easier and the 
hardships of life are being ameliorat- 
ed. The standard of living is rising 
and the hours of labor have felt the 
influence of the city and with the years 
are growing shorter. The traditional 
summer hours of labor “from sun to 
sun” are becoming uncommon. In 
these respects, upon the farm, there is 
distinct social progress. The only de- 
batable point is if it has been as rapid 
as in the city. The unfortunate and ir- 
rational tendency of the farmer who 
has made a little money to straight 
way sell or rent his farm and “retire” 
to rather inglorious obscurity in the 
village, takes from the rural commun- 
ity those who might and ought to be 
the leaders in thought, and deprives 
the farms of any reserve financial 
strength. Yet on the whole, the farm 
mortgage is a steadily diminishing 
factor and an increasing number of 
farmers are coming into the creditor 
class. Still, emigration has left its 
trail. One institution which has suffer- 
ed severely is the district school. Part- 
ly because of a less number of fam- 
ilies in the country, partly because of 
a declining birth-rate, a great many 
country schools have found it hard to 
maintain even a nominal existance. 
If this shall tend (as it evidently does) 
toward the centralized school, the re- 
sult may be most beneficial. Still, the 
old time district school at its best was 
a fountain of truth, and we may well 
question if its passing is wholly good. 

But the institution which has suf- 
fered most is the country churches, 
beacons of inspiration and light which 
a more numerous generation planted 
all over the farm country of our State 
and from which for long years, men, 
often untrained and unpolished— 
sometimes happily men of rare ability 
doing it as a labor of love—have been 
proclaiming that there were some 
things in life wonderfully well worth 
having that could not be expressed 
by the dollar sign. The country 
churches—so many thousands of them 
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scattered all over our old eastern 
states, crowning wind-swept hiil tops 
or sheltered in sleepy valleys, with 
their old cemeteries around them 
where for generations the farmer-folk 
have come to lay away their dead; 
these churches are the visible heads 
of the best social, intellectual and mor- 
al life of the community. It needs no 
enthusiastic sectarian to realize their 
priceless value and the importance of 
their work and yet they have suffered 
more severely than any other insti- 
tution by the emigration away from 
the farm and sometimes by the in- 


flux of a foreign population with 
ideals very different from their old 
time founders. Most of them still 


maintain an existence, the surround- 
ing lines of horse-sheds only _ half- 
filced with teams on a summer morn- 
ing and their membership sadly less- 
ened from what it once was, but with 
the bells still flinging out over the sun- 
ny summer fields its insistent call to 
prayer. Some of them have ceased 
the struggle, but some of them, be it 
said, are still maintaining according 
to their opportunities, a vigorous and 
aggressive life. 

The free school and the free church 

these are by common consent the 
cornerstones of a community’s well- 
being. Our very liberal policy of 
State aid and the centralized school is 
fully preserving the efficiency of the 
first, but the church must stand or 
fall of her self, unaided, and the de- 
cine of country population — has 
brought to her some hard problems. 

So much for a statement of con- 
ditions. There are at least some feat- 
ures which we must deplore. But cer- 
tainly no one has ever even proposed 
a sure and speedy remedy. Things as 
they are, seem to be the result of a 
great tendency which it is vain to re- 
sist. The drift away from the farm 
seems to the writer the result of judg- 
ing life by wrong standards, the 
search after false ideals. This much is 
true; that the farm has been belated 
in the materialistic progress of the age 
and that it has lacked any definite pro- 
proganda to proclaim its advantages. 
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It has failen behind the town because 
it has been less prompt to apply tech- 
nical training to its problems. More- 
over, it is certain that the migration 
away from the farm and the accom- 
panving decline in values is not the 
result of economic pressure. With the 
possible exception of the period of 
high prices and inflation during and 
immediately following the Civil war, 
the intrinsic value of land as measured 
by its earning power was_ probably 
never greater than to-day. 

Of course, we must recognize the 
fact that there are districts where the 
depopulation of the rural townships is 
due to the reason, that the lands orig- 
inally tilled are too rough and sterile 
to ever support a prosperous agricul- 
ture. That such lands should be aban- 
doned and go back to the forest should 
be hailed as true progress and a gain 
to the race. The mistake was made 
when such lands This 
is the case in very large sections of 
New England but most (not all) New 
York State have very hopeful 
agricultural possibilities. 

Eastern lands today are worth more 
than they will sell for if we grant that 
worth means earning power rather 
than selling price. The writer for 
some time past has tried to study the 
question of New York land values by 
talking with men in many parts of 
the state and feels sure that during 
the last three years, values and pos- 
sibly population are once more on the 
up-grade. Men in the central west, de- 
siring to buy land, and _ finding it 
worth from $80 to $150 per acre, 
are looking to the east for cheaper 


were cleared. 


soils 
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lands and are becoming purchasers. 
Men with money to invest are reason- 
ing that land can hardly go lower and 
may go much higher and are buying 
land as a speculation. More and more 
it is becoming the fashion for well-to- 
do-men in the towns to own out-lying 
lands and play at farming; sometimes 
with real success. Best of all, the wid- 
er spread of agricultural knowledge 
and the growing belief that science 
will do great things when applied to 
the farm is leading more young men 
to look toward the soil as the field of 
their life work. 

Inquiries of Farm Institute audi- 
ences show it to be a rare thing to 
find a thinking man who does not be- 
lieve that the tide has turned. In the 
writing of the sociologist treating of 
the city’s problems, there is a ery—the 
new Gospel “Back to the Soil.” Agri- 
culture is not—it never again can be 
the dominant business in New York 
State, because here only one man in 
seven lives by the earth. But a more 
intensive agriculture might bring back 
to the farms their old population and 
restore land values to the high-water 
mark of 1870. In many cases the tele- 
phone and the electric car will assist 
in this change by making the country 
and the city more accessible to each 
other. We can think of no richer 
blessing to the nation as a whole than 
a Rennaissance of our Eastern Agri- 
culture. 

Those of us who love the soil and 
believe in the soil are looking for this, 
even as in the night men look for the 
morning, 





THE MOVE FOR BETTER CORN 
By T. L. Lyon,’g1 


Professor of 


N the great agricultural awaken- 
ing that has taken place in the 
last few years, no one feature 
has received more attention than that 
of corn improvement. This is due pri- 
marily to the great volume of the 
crop, and secondarily to the ease with 





igronomy, University of Nehraska 


which improvement can be effected. 

When it is remembered that the 
value of the corn crop in the United 
States is nearly one billion dollars an- 
nually, its importance is appreciated. 
When it may be shown that by adding 
one kernel to the size of each ear of 






























































corn the cror of the country may be 
increased by three million bushels, 
the desirability of improvement may 
be conceived. As it has been demon- 
strated that the average yield of corn 
per acre is not more than one-half of 
what it might be, the possibilities for 
improvement may be estimated. 

The increased interest in corn cul- 
ture has marked in numerous 
ways. The formation of state societies 
to encourage the careful selection of 
seed by corn growers, and to promote 
the use of pure bred seed, is one of 
the chief features. Such societies have 


been 
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Competitive corn exhibits have not 
been confined by any means to these 
state societies, but have been conduct- 
ed by agricultural periodicals, local 
agricultural societies and by business 
houses as an advertising enterprise. 
The most extensive corn display ever 
exhibited, was at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition during the past year, 
where many thousands of exhibits 
were collected, representing the most 
perfect ears to be found in this coun- 
try. Some of these exhibits were 
models of regularity, being composed 
of ears in which every kernel was so 





INTERIOR OF COACH ON CORN EDUCATION TRAIN 


been organized in Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas. The old- 
est is the Illinois Corn Breeders’ As- 
sociation which has been in existence 
for about four years. The 
have been verv active, and have ac- 
complished much good. An important 
part of their work is that of holding 
corn expositions at which are display- 
ed exhibits consisting usually of ten 
ears each which are sent in by corn 
raisers, both professional and amateur, 
and for the best of which premiums 
are given, often amounting to very 
substantial sums. 


societies 


placed as to give the greatest possible 
amount of grain on an ear of given 
size. 

The agricultural press and Farm- 
ers’ Institutes throughout the corn 
growing states have devoted much 
space and time to discussions pertain- 
ing to corn culture. It is very seldom 
that a copy is issued or an Institute 
held in the corn belt in which place 
is not given to this topic. 

Agricultural experiment — stations 
have been at the front in this move- 
ment. It is fortunate that thev have 
been, for with their scientific methods, 
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that minimize conjecture and scrutin- 
ize experimental evidence, they have 
kept the corn craze within the bounds 
of reason. While many of the stations 
are conducting somewhat similar ex- 
periments, certain of them are disting- 
uished by some one feature. Illinois 
and Kansas by the successful attempt 
to increase the proportion of certain 
constituents as protein, oil or starch 
in the kerne!; Iowa by the utilization 
of the county poor farms as a place 
at which to test varieties for local use, 
and Nebraska for cooperative experi- 
ments with farmers to find the type 
of corn and origin of seed best adapt- 
ed to certain localities. 

The latest feature, and perhaps the 
most striking from the popular stand- 
point, is the corn education train. One 
of these was run by the Chicago & 
Rock Island R. R. in Iowa in_ the 
spring of 1904. This was followed by 
one in Nebraska on the C. B. & Q. R. 
R. in the following December, and 
another in the same state on the North- 
western line in January. The C. B. & 
Q. is about to start a corn education 
train in Illinois as this is being writ- 
ten, and the same road is expecting 
to run one in Wisconsin. 

The corn education trains as oper- 
ated in Nebraska consisted of four or 
five cars. Of these, two were large 
coaches provided with slightly raised 
platforms and speaking desks at one 
end. These coaches were used as audi- 
toriums, and would each hold when 
crowded nearly a hundred people. In 
addition were two private cars, one 
for the speakers who were from the 
State University, and were generally 
six in number, and the other for the 
accommodation of the railroad offic- 
ials and representatives of the press. 
The occupants of the cars ate and 
slept in them during the entire trip. 
Attached to one of the trains was a 
baggage car in which was carried re- 
pair material for almost any kind of 
accident that might occur to the ma- 
chinery or other parts of locomotives 
or Cars. 


The trains ran upon a schedule de- 
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vised by the operating departments 
of the roads, and providing for thirty 
minute stops at each of the points at 
which lectures were given. The lec- 
tures began at nine o’clock in the 
morning and continued with the inter- 
vals necessary to run _ between 
scheduled towns until 10. o'clock 
m the evening or even later. At 
point a lecture was begun 
at eleven o'clock at night, and was 
listened to by a crowd of nearly one 
hundred farmers. Usually ten or 
twelve stops were made each day at 
which lectures were delivered. At 
nearly every town the crowds were so 


one 


large that both coaches were necessary 
for their accommodation, and fre- 
quently an overflow meeting was held 
in the waiting room of the depot, while 
occasionaily four lectures were given 
at the same time, the freight house or 
even the station platform being util- 
ized as the fourth auditorium. 

the line more 
quickly, farmers were taken on the 
train at certain stations and carried to 
the first point where a lecture was 
given, and afterwards given free 
transportation to their home towns on 
the first returning train. 

On the two trips made in Nebraska 
twenty-two hundred miles of railroad 
were covered, lectures were delivered 
at one hundred and_ twenty-four 
towns, and were listened to by nineteen 
thousand people, almost all of whom 
were farmers. This was accomplished 
in eleven days. 


In order to cover 


The entire expense of the trip was 
met by the railroads. The University 
furnished the speakers. The motive on 
the part of the railroads is to increase 
their freight business by educating 
the farmers along their line in better 
methods of farming. The Universities 
or Agricultural Experiment Stations 
gladly make use of this opportunity to 
extend their educational influence both 
directly and indirectly. 

Increased yields of corn are to be 
looked for through better methods of 
tillage, and through the use of better 
seed. It is particularly the idea of im- 




















provement by means of seed selection 
that has met with popular favor. The 
principle involved is that of heredity. 
The argument is that by selecting ears 
of corn for seed that are uniform in 
size, and possess a large amount of 
grain in proportion to the size of the 
ear, and therefore in proportion to the 
plant food required, and the length of 
time necessary for growth, the result- 
ing crop will be largely composed of 
similar ears, and the longer such se- 
lection is continued, the greater will 
be the uniformity in this respect. 
Within the last few vears the idea 
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eral seed corn growers who deserve 
the greatest credit for what they have 
accomplished. They have produced 
the best known varieties of corn 
grown in the Mississippi valley. A 
brief historical mention of one or two 
of these may be of interest. 

J. S. Leaming of Wilmington, 
Ohio, began it is said about 1825 to 
select his seed corn according to a fix- 
ed standard, and so improved his 
strain of corn that his neighbors be- 
gan buying seed corn from him. He 
continued to raise this corn for many 
vears during which time it became 





PRIZE WINNING SEED CORN 


has gone a step further, and now the 
plant is also made the subject for se- 
lection, and those individuals that 
show during several generations a ca- 
pacity to yield heavily are selected as 
the foundation of a new strain or va- 
riety. This plan has been taken up by 
some seed corn growers, but is con- 
sidered by the average farmer as be- 
ing too expensive for his own use. 
The result will be greater specializa- 
tion in the production of seed corn. 
The plan for improvement _ first 
mentioned is by no means new, and its 
success has been demonstrated by sev- 


widely known. It is perhaps the most 
widely grown variety of corn in this 
country, but has been broken up into 
many different tvpes, and much of it 
has deteriorated under careless hand- 
ling. 

Another old variety of corn is 
Reid's Yellow Dent. In 1847, Mr. 
Robert Reid of Delavan, Llinois, be- 
gan the selection of seed corn, and his 
son James L. Reid has continued to 
raise this corn up to the present tinie. 
It is the most uniform variety of corn 
grown at the present time, and deteri- 
orates less rapidly than any other un- 
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der indifferent treatment, both of 
which qualities are the result of its 
many years of selection with reference 
to a certain type. 

The Boone County White corn was 
originated by James Riley of Thorn- 
town, Boone County, Indiana. Mr. 
Riley began selecting seed in 1876 
from a large coarse variety of corn 
raised in his locality and known as the 
White Mastodon. He has produced a 
cylindrical ear, well filled with deep 
kernels from what was originally a 
tapering ear with large cob and shai- 
low kernels. 
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ness as the basis for a strain or varity 
of corn. This is now being done by a 
number of seed corn raisers, and by 
some of the experiment stations. The 
method consists in planting side by 
side a large number of rows of corn, 
of which each row represents seed 
from a_ different ear. Sometimes 
more than one row is_ planted 
from each ear, but in either case 
the yield of a given number of 
stalks from each ear is determin- 
ed, and from these the most pro- 
ductive are singled out for perpetua- 
tion. Desirable ears are selected from 
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BOONE COUNTY WHITE CORN ON LEFT 


AND ORIGINAL TYPE FROM WHICH IT WAS DEVELOPED BY SELECTION ON RIGHT 


The improvement in the productive- 
ness of certain varieties of corn made 
and maintained by these men and 
more recently by many others has re- 
sulted from the selection of desirable 
ears without reference to the plant 
upon which they grew. By obtaining 
in the crop a larger proportion of good 
sized ears, with deep kernels and well 
filled out at butt and tip the yield per 
acre has been increased to a surpris- 
ing extent. 

It has been only within the last few 
years that any attempt has been made 
to select plants of great productive- 


these desirable plants and planted the 
next vear. The second year the plant- 
ing may be in rows or in blocks as con- 


sidered best by the seedsman. With 
the row system the procedure the 
second year does not differ greatly 


from that of the first year, except that 
where there is more than one row 
from the same strain of seed they are 
not planted side by side as it is not 
considered desirable by the followers 
of this system to close breed the corn 
plant, and as the greater portion of 
the pollen from the tassel falls on the 
nearest plants those in adjacent rows 
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become closely related. The row sys- 
tem is objected to by some corn breed- 
ers because cross-pollination is so in- 
tensive that the tendency is for the 
most productive plants to sink to an 
average with the least productive. To 
avoid this in part the block system 
has been advocated. 

The block system contemplates 
planting a square of land with seed 
from the same ear. In this way the 
plants are closely fertilized, and the 
most productive strains not mixed 


to any considerable extent with less 


Betove the 


ELLOW Students :—I am de- 
lighted with the evident de- 


F 


sire to bring the work of 
the college, and what we = may 
perhaps call college life, into more 
intimate relations with — practical 


agriculture. It is in expression of my 
appreciation of this fact that I have 
accepted the invitation to come here 
and speak to you in regard to what I 
conceive me of the greater 
problems of agriculture. Great are the 
possibilities for scientific agriculture in 
New York State to young men train- 
ed to understand and develop them. 

Nearly thirty vears ago, Horace 
Greeley was proclaiming through the 
east these words: “Go West, young 
man, go West!” The conditions have 
changed, the watchword is no longer, 
“Go West” but, “Remain East.” 

During recent vears there have been 
remarkable changes in the conditions 
of agriculture. These changes have 
imposed upon us new problems and 
have altered the conditions of old 
ones. In order that we may consider 
these problems with some approach to 
clearness I would arrange them in 
three classes, — 

Problems in Production, 

Problems in Marketing, 

Problems in Social Relation. 

The problems in production relate 
to the soil and its management, to va- 


to be Si 
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PROBLEMS IN AGRICULTURE 
An address by Willis T. Mann, Barker, N. 


ryticuliuval Assembly, January, 1905. 
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productive ones. It is urged by the op- 
ponents of the system that the close 
breeding necessitated by this system 
is detrimental to the corn. 

Cross breeding of varieties has al- 
so been carried on to a very consider- 
able extent, and some good varieties 
have been produced in that way, but 
it is undoubtedly to the continued se- 
lection of the most productive plants 
that the greatest improvement in the 
vield of corn is to be accomplished, 
and the possibilities of such selection 
are just beginning to be appreciated. 
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Abstracted by A. W’. Gilbert, G. 


rieties and their adaptation to envir- 

nment, or to the objects in view, to 
parasites and their control and to spe- 
cial care and treatment to obtain the 
desired result. 

These questions are all included 
in the general farm problem how 
to reduce the cost of the unit of meas- 
ure to the lowest point possible con- 
sistant with the maintenance of the 
commercial standard of quality, or in 
other words, how to reduce the cost as 
compared with the market value. 

Concerning problems in marketing 
we must know the means and meth- 
ods of transportation, and be able to 
control] them, in some degree, at least, 
in the interest of cheap and_ rapid 
transportation, and careful handling 
and wide distribution. We must have 
a wide knowledge of consumptive de- 
mands and should be able to increase 
our markets by wise and judicious in- 
fluences and methods. We must under- 
stand all the uses to which the product 
may be applied, in order that it may be 
most fully and profitably utilized. We 
should study the influences of high or 
low qualities in improving or check- 
ing consumption. 

Lastly, let us consider the social 
and educational problems. “The key 
to all great problems in agriculture 

is education.” There is, however, a 
broad field that is practically not 
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reached in our State. The great ma- 
jority of the farm boys of our State 
are, not only, not being reached by 
the agricultural education now being 
provided, but the influences of their 
education are all away from the farm. 
This is due to the fact thet no pro- 
vision is made for teaching agricul- 
ture in our high schools or academies. 
Only a small minority of our farm 
boys ever will, or ever can attend the 
State college. 


The Cornell 
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It seems to me then, that the next 
great step in advance in agricultural 
education is to meet this need of the 
farm boys of our State, and to afford 
them the opportunity to gain 
knowledge of agricultural principles 
in the work of the high school. We 
need training, not alone in conditions 
of production, but also in those broad- 


some 


er influences that affect our business 
and social relations. 


MEETING OF THE NEW YORK EXPERIMENTERS’ 
LEAGUE 


Rebort by J. H. Barron, *06 


Hie annual meeting of the New 

York State Experimenters 

League was held at Cornel 
University, Feb. 16th and 17th. 

The meeting was opened on the ev- 
ening of Feb. 16th by the address of 
the President, Mr. H. B. Winters, ’or, 
W. C., of Smithboro. In the c 


urse of 
of Smithboro, N. Y. In the course of 
his remarks, he said that as alumni 
we owe a debt to the College of Agri- 
culture, which we can never repay. 
However, each of us should come 


back here to the annual meetings, that 
we may keep in touch with what ever 
advancements have been made in Ag- 
riculture. In no course can we learn 
all about Agriculture. Let all of us, 
therefore, come to our annual meetings 
and forget neither Ithaca nor the Uni- 
versity. 


Mr. Giles, Secretary of the 
New York State Grange, refer- 
red briefly to the influences. of 


the Grange upon Agriculture. One 


of the principles for which the 
Grange stands is advancement of 
education along agricultural lines. 


During its early vears in the struggle 
for existance the Grange lost sight of 
these principles; but now it is begin- 
ning to realize them and giving them 
the attention which they deserve. 

One year ago the Grange establish- 
ed two free scholarships, of an annual 
value of fifty dollars each, to Agricul- 
tural students. This year the work will 
be increased, and at its last annual 





meeting provision was made for six 
such scholarships. 

Professor Bailey said the College of 
\griculture and the Experimenters’ 
League, stands not only for Collegians 
but also for people who are graduates 
of the school of affairs. He said that 
the farmer is individualistic, and that 
there are many forces working in his 
midst, which are making toward divis- 
ion. One of the great needs of the 
time is something to bind the farmers 
together, and the Experimenters’ 
League gives promise of exerting a 
great influence along this line. Profes- 
advised that the experi- 
ments male by the members of the 
League should be made public proper- 
ty, and that some way be provided 
for publishing the results. The Cornell 
Countryman could become very usef sl 
by adding a department, giving the 
results of the work, it thus becoming 
the official organ of the league. In 
such a case the paper would merit the 
loyal support of all, even to a greater 
extent than it now does, although even 
now it is worthy of hearty support 
by every one who has ever been con- 
nected with agricultural work at Cor- 
nell. 

The discussion of the Dairy Indus- 
try on Friday morning was led by 
Professor Pearson and Mr. Hall. It 
was brought out that now the trend of 
Dair-- work is different than formerly. 
Ther we wanted mk with a large 
amount of butter fat, now we want 


sor Bailey 




























































not only good milk but sanitary mitk. 
This change is brought about by two 
influences (1) a constantly increasing 
number of careful dairvmen and (2) 
the increasing sanitary knowledge of 
the nublic. Sanitary improvement ts 
demanded everywhere, and milk re- 
ceives a great amount of attention be- 
cause it is used raw, by infants and by 
the sick. Dairvmer cannot ignore these 
demands, and so they must remove 
the cause. In the first place, healthy 
animals only should be used, and they 
are secured only by an abundance of 
ight, air and cleanliness. Particular 
attention called to the fact that 
hav and bedding should not be haz.d- 
led just before and during milking. 
\ll utensils must be well cleaned and 
sterilized, and last but by no means 
least, the attendants must be cleanly. 
In conclusion it appeared that the 
the farmer will produce sanitary nalk 
if he has to, and that it depends upon 
the young men to change the condition 
of the herd. 

In the report on Horticulture under 
Professor Craig, several points of in 
terest were presented. Vetch is an ex- 
cellent cover crop for orchards, It is a 
rank grower and enriches the soil. In 
fact to combine those 
characters which fit it to be among 
the first cover crops. In regard to 
vy culture it was especially 
emphasized to test the variety for the 
locality in which they are to be grown. 
Cultivation should never be neglected, 
and weeds should never be allowed to 
start, and especial care should be tak- 
en to avoid the formation of any 
crust on the surface of the ground. 
The berries should be graded by the 
picke rs as thes are gathered. 

\ discussion of plant breeding was 
led by Prof. Hunt and the chief prin- 
ciples upon which it depends were 
brought out. In plant breeding as in 
annual breeding we reap what we sow. 
Plants are plastic and can be changed. 
They are the result of two forces, en- 
vironment and heredity. To effect an 


Was 


seems now 


strawberry 
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improvement by a change in environ- 
ment incurs expense, but heredity is a 
silent, inexpensive force. In breeding 
plants there are several difficulties 
which must be overcome. We must se- 
lect individuals and not parts of indi- 
viduals as we do when we look only 
to the seed. We must select from the 
individuals which have those charac- 


ters which we wish to_ repro- 
duce, and the character of the 
seed need not be considered pro- 
vided the germ is unimpaired. In 


order to practice selection there muist 
be variation and this is brought about 
in two ways, (1) by changing envir- 
onment as soil, climate, space, and cul- 
tivation and (2) by crossing. After 
Variation is secured improvement re- 
sults from careful selection only and 
this is done by selecting from those 
forms having desired characteristics 
and by testing the hereditary power of 
the forms Because this last 
feature is often disregarded little pro- 
gress has been made in the breeding 
of field cre ps. It is necessary to keep 
the open for chance variations, 
to see a good thing, select it and prop- 
agate it. The farmer cannot afford to 
grow scrub plants any more than he 
can afford to raise scrub cattle. Only 
by applving the same principles — in 
each case but varying the methods ac- 


selected. 


eves 


cording to circumstances and by study- 
ing and observing can progress in 
either line be made. Although plant 
breeding may present many difficulties 
the time is coming when it will be im- 
portant. oN 
sults, however, can be expected and 
there will always be more fai-ures than 


great revolutionary re- 


successes, 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Honorary Presi 
dent. I. P. Roberts; President, H. DB. 
Winters: Vice-President, Mr. Hard- 
ing: 2nd Vice-President, F. A. Salis- 
bury; Director of Experiments, J. L. 
Stone: Secretary and 


I. Warren. 


Treasurer, G. 
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THE FIFTH ANNUAL AGRICULTURAL BANQUET 


The Spirit which Pervades Agricultural Students of Cornell University and 
How it Voices Itself 


ILE same spirit of co- yperation 

l which came so beautifully to 

the front in the success of the 
Reception to the Short Course — stu- 
dents on January 1oth, where Miss 
Elliott and her co-workers in the Na- 
ture-Study classes entertained the men 
with such a delightful and homelike 
touch, showed itself again in the pro 
ceedings of the week from February 
13-20th. 

In the parade which was part of 
the festivities, celebrating the victory 
of New York Agriculture, in May, 
1904, was a float of the Poultry De 
partment, bearing the inscription “The 
youngest Chick’in Colle Wait Till 
Il Get My Growth.’ 

Our recent poultry show on the 


&”» 


13th, 14th and 15th is ample proof 
that the youngster has grown with 
vigor and solidity. 


Then on the 16th and 17th followed 
the meeting of the New York State 
I:xperimenters’ League. Over sixty 
active private experiment stations 
have been established by them in the 
Empire State. The League is bound 
to grow. It was organized by the Ag- 
ricultural students in the Dairy Build 
ing, in the winter of 1903. 

On the night of the 17th, the 5th 
\nnual Agricultural Banquet follow- 
ed at the New Ithaca Hotel. 

Director Bailey said: “Every new 
agricultural banquet is a record break- 
vear Wwe were 154 at the 
to-day, we are 210. This will 
be the last banquet which the College 
of Agriculture will hold in the city of 
Ithaca—for in 1906 there will not be 
a hall in Ithaca large enough to hold 


er. Last 
tabe; 


the gathering. A vear ago, we were 
before the eves of the public in Al- 
bany. We had a registration of 238 


students: to-day we have, with the 
graduate registration, over 400 men 
and women on the hill.”’ The Dean 
then touched upon the work of the 
various departments and their rela- 
tionship to New York State. “We owe 


much to the “Grange, that true co- 
educational agricultural institution, 
truly co-educational because — the 


(irange cannot hold meetings without 
women. Some vears ago, I was walk- 
ing over the Campus and a _ profes- 
sor remarked to me ‘he could not see 
what business a Dairy Building had 
on a University Campus.’ The Dairy 
Building will soon be a wing of the 
Hall of Humanities and _ that 
same profess r goes into it to teach. 
But a new and larger Dairy Building 
We are fourth in Agricul- 
ture among the states to-day; Illinois 
leads, but Hlinois has twice the farm 
area of our grand old state. Agricul- 
ture is being introduced into our 
ondary schools as a means of mental 
training on the same basis with Greek 
and Latin, as a culture medium. The 


new 


is rising. 


sec- 


classical studies turn out Greek and 
Latin minded men. Agriculture be- 
sides being a true basic element for 
the expansion of the mind makes ag- 
ricultural-minded men in our” rura!' 
communities. In the Short Winter 


Course, to-day, we have an Agricul 
ture, a Dairy and a Poultry Course. 
In a vear from now, I hope to see two 
‘Good Roads Course’ 
and a ‘Women’s Course.’ ”’ 
Miss Louise Hastings welcomed 
’’ Tam sure those who did 
feel welcome after those heartfelt 
sincere words of greeting had no bus- 
hall. Professor Bonsteel 
developed “our profession.” In the 
Middle Ages we had the scholar and 
the craftsman who had to undergo 
a course of study. Agriculture simply 
worked. What have we to-day? 


more Courses, a 


“Ou? HMcASIS 
0] Cle’ 


not 


iness in the 


Who are the members of our pro- 
fession ? The only men who absolutely 
own the land on which they stand, by 
which they live. Who own it, the cire- 
ling air above it and the treasures un- 
der it. The men who have no 
who cannot be driven nor unduly lead. 
The great body of American freemen 


“Boss ;” 





East and West, North and South, the 
American farmers.” 

It would lead too far to enter into 
the enthusiasm which radiated from 
every speaker. 

Mr. R. D. .Woolsey, ’05 W. C., 
“Why we Came.” 

We came for business. We found it. 
We found more. We found friends. 
We found a dignified, serious and joy- 
ous, earnest and happy body of men 
who stand and work for the success 
of the farm and the rural community. 

Mr. Harry B. Winters, ’o1 W. C., 
President of the New York State Ex- 
perimenters’ League. “4fterward.” 

Afterward is success. Agriculture 
will organize and if the man who can 
organize agricultural enterprises in 
the same way as John Wanamaker or- 
ganizes department stores—is not in 
this room, there is something wrong 
with the audience. 

Modesto Quiroga, on “Our Foreign 
Contingent.” 

Ezra Cornell built this University 
upon the basis of these words: “I 
would found an Institution where any 
person can find instruction tn anv sub- 
This is the most cosmopolitan 
educational platform ever uttered. We 


ject. 


have to-day 128 students from foreign 
countries, 32 of them in Agriculture. 
We are at the beginning of a new era 


of social, economical, intellectual and 
spiritual development and the door to 
this new era is Agriculture. Men are 
here from North and South, East and 
West, from Europe and Asia, from 
South America, Australia and Africa. 
These men will succeed, they owe it to 
Cornell, and the coming generations 
of those countries will bless this Uni- 
versity and the men who constitute it. 

G. W. Bush, ’o5, “Four Years,’ 

When we came here we listened 
to that grand old man, that great pion- 
eer of American Agricultural Educa- 
tion Professor I. P. Roberts. To him 
we owe the position of Agriculture 1n 
the University. Many things have 
changed. The under-classmen will yet 
occupy the new halls of the New York 
State College of Agriculture. The 
work of our grand old man is crowned 
Ly our present Dean. Men and women 
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if you do not go away from here after 
four years’ study better men and better 
women equipped for the struggle with 
the world, ready to battle for your 
community and for the farming inter- 
ests, not only for yourself, but for 
your fellow citizens; you have not 
realized the fullness of that which you 
might have found. After all is said 
and done remember that you owe your 
success, not only to the University, 
nor only to the state but also to the 
old folks at home. 

Of course no one doubted that Mr. 
Charles Wilson as toastmaster would 
make a perfect success of the whole. 


But no one can help but say 
that Wilson surpassed himself; 
and if you had an_ opportunity 
to catch for a moment one of those 


proud looks which a happy mother 
and sister bestowed upon him, vou 
can realize what happiness means to 
the man who has made a success of 
iumself and who is ready now to make 
a success of the affairs which 
round him. 

Every man in the College agrees 
that the temporary organization of the 
quartet, Messrs. Mann, Curtis, King 
and Ratchford should continue a per- 
manent one and that they should de- 
light us further by their selections at 
our assemblies with their good old 
Curtis’ fine musicai touch, 
which knows how to handle an unruly 
crowd and force them to give a per- 
fect yell with delight, is well appreci- 
ated by his friends. 

The banquet reflects high credit up- 
on the Committee: R. C. Simpson, ’os, 
chairman; J. M. Robitzer, Sp. Ag.; 
T. C. Hoge, Sp. Ag.; O. Lee, ’06; S. 
D. Wilkins, Sp. Ag.; M. Ware, Sp. 
Ag.: A. T. Cook, Sp. Ag.; and C. R. 
\. Bues, ’06, ex-officio. 

Boys and girls of New York State, 
of other states, of all the world, you 
who are interested in Agriculture, you 
who may be here, who may have been 
here. who might be here, we cannot 
tell you about our Colles as we see 
it, but one thing we know: 

We, the Avricultural students of 
Cornell University, we want you here. 


—C. Bues. 


sur- 


si mes. 
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The students were glad 
Agriculture in to hear Director Bailey 
the New York , ; : 
Relate say, at a recent assem- 

bly, that the schools of 
New York state are now to be opened 
to nature-study and agricultural sub- 
jects on the same terms as other sub- 
jects are admitted: that is, they are to 
count towards regent’s credit and are 
to be provided for in syllabi. Of 
course, it is not expected that these 
subjects are to be forced into schoe ls, 
but schools can now introduce them 
on the same basis as other subjects. 
This is a great gain and we believe 
that the Empire State is on the eve of 
a great awakening. The syllabi will 
probably recognize nature-study 
through the fifth or sixth grade, and 
agriculture from that point on; but the 
pedagogical method will be the same 
throughout—“‘to deal first-hand with 
common things, problems, and af- 
airs.” This is a fine culmination of the 
nature-study propaganda of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. The College will 
now arouse the farmers to make the 
most of their opportunity. 





How can a man’s mind 


Agriculture be trained? It can be 
as Mental . . 
Training trained by being employ- 


ed in some definite and 
consecutive effort. It does not matter 


what the subject matter is: if the mind 
is emploved effectively, it will be able 
to make a still more effective effort 
whenever called on to do so. Hard, 
straight, direct thinking trains the 
mind. The number of subjects that can 
be made the means of training the 
mind is legion. It was once thought 
that Greek and its allied subjects were 
the only means of mental discipline, 
and there are some presons at the pres- 
ent day who hold this view; but this 
it a gigantic fallacy. We do not dis- 
pute the value of Greek, but we do 
dispute that “classics” is the only or 
even the best means of affording men- 
tal training. Most of these old sub- 
jects train the memory chiefly; and 
the value of even the old-time logic is 
open to grave question. “Reasoning 
power develops by use. It may be as 
effectively used by reasoning some 


problem to solution in biology or agri- 
culture or engineering as in formal 
philosophy and logic. A man can be 
educated just as thoroughly by means 
of agricultural subjects as by means 
of ancient history subjects, providing 
the agricultural subjects are equally 
well taught. 

If one subject may be as efficient as 
another in training the mind, it will 
naturally be asked why is it necessary 
to introduce the new subjects at all, 
seeing that the old are already well 
established. The answer is that the 
mere “training” of the mind should 
not be the only purpose of education ; 
but that education should make the 
man efficient and useful. It should put 
him into sympathy with common af- 
fairs and the problems of the work- 
a-day world, and it should give him 
usable information. 

Education should have a tendency 
towards something definite ; for the ed- 
ucated man, if he is to help and lead 
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the world, must not stand above and 
aloof from mankind. Nowadays the 
educated man is expected to work. 
When only Greek-minded men went 
to college, it was enough that Greek 
be taught; but now that machine- 
minded and physiology-minded and 
farm-minded men go to college, en- 
gineering and physiology and agricul- 
ture should also be taught. 


A recent bulletin writ- 
Nitrogen— ten by Dr. George 7. 
oe Moore, has been pub- 


lished by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture on the subject 
of nitrogen-collecting bacteria. Dr. 


Moore discusses many hitherto un- 
solved problems concerning these bac- 
teria and through his investigations 
many important economical facts have 
been brought out. 

This nodule-forming organism is a 
true micro-organism, of which there 
is but one species, Pseudomonas redi- 
ciola. These bacteria have three well 
defined stages consisting of (1) min- 
ute motile rods which produce the in- 
fection and frequently form zoogloca 
masses; (2) larger rods, either motile 
(3) capsulated 
forms, the so-called “branched organ- 


or non-motile; and 


ism” which are made up of two or 
three rods held together in a sheath. 

Formerly it has been thought by 
many that each of the different kinds 
of legumes required an entirely differ- 
that 


germs which grow on alfalfa, for in- 


ent kind of bacteria and the 
stance, will not grow on common red 


clover. But Dr. Moore has demon- 
strated that “the difference in the in- 
fective power of bacteria from differ- 
ent hosts is due to slight physiological 
variations which can be broken down 


readily by cultivation.” To demon- 
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strate this the following experimental 


among others, was tried. Nodule- 
forming bacteria from the common 


pea (Pisum sativum) which had been 
been grown for two weeks upon nitro- 
gen free media, were used for inocu- 
lating seed from a large number of 
legumes of different kinds. In each 
case, with the exception of the lu- 
pines, the culture produced nodules. 
“A great many similar cross-inocula- 
possible 
combination, and it was satisfactorily 
demonstrated that 


tions were made in every 


it is possible to 
cause the formation of nodules upon 
practically all legumes, provided they 
were cultivated for some time upon a 
synthetic nitrogen-free medium.” 

The first attempt to grow and sell 
these bacteria was made by the Ger- 
mans and the product was known as 
“nitragin.” This preparation had vary- 
ing success. Its failure to produce the 
bacteria was very prevalent. It is no 
longer on the market. The failure of 
nitragin to reproduce the bacteria suc- 
cessfully was largely due, it is thought, 
to the presence of too great a quantity 
of nitrogen in the medium. 

Dr. Moore proceeded to correct this 
difficulty, which he describes thus; “As 
the result of numerous trials, howev- 
er, it has been found that although the 
bacteria increase most rapidly upon a 
medium rich in nitrogen, the resulting 
growth is usually of very much reduc- 
ed virulence, and when put into the 
soil these organisms have lost the abil- 
ity to break up into the minute forms 
necessary to penetrate the root hairs. 
They likewise lose the power of fixing 
atmospheric nitrogen, which is a prop- 
erty of the nodule-forming bacteria 
under certain conditions.” 

This condition was met by using a 
medium containing very little nitro- 
gen. The following medium is recom- 
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mended, 1 per cent of agar, I per cent 
maltose, 0.1 per cent monobasic potas- 
sium phosphate and 0.02 per cent mag- 
nesium sulphate to 100 cubic centi- 
meters of distilled water. 


We regret to say that, on 
account of the pressure of their 
college work, H. W. Hochbaum 
and T. H. King have deemed 
it necessary to discontinue their work 
on the Countryman board. In their 
places the board has chosen J. M. 
Robitzer and M. P. Jones. It also has 
the pleasure of adding to its number 
W. G. Phillips and R. C. H. Fowler, 
who have been chosen Countryman 
representatives from the Short Course 
students. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL 
NEWS 
H. A. Morgan, professor of Ento- 
mology in the Louisiana S+-te Uni- 
versity was appointed Director of the 
Tennessee Experiment Station. 


At the early age of 51, died on Nov. 
27. at Bernburg, Germany, Professor 
Hermann Wilfarth, Director of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
there. He was for years Professor 


Hellriegel’s assistant during the fam- 
ous experiments which demonstrated 
the faculty of leguminous plants to 
utilize the nitrogen of the atmosphere. 


x * * 
The oppression which monopoly 
may employ is nowhere more clearly 
seen than in the operations of the pri- 
vate-car companies. It is high time for 
the passage of a measure like the one 
recently introduced in congress by 
Representative Stevens, extending the 
interstate commerce law to all private 
freight cars. Then open offenses, at 
least would disappear, though some 
means of evading the law might only 
too quickly be found. The private car 
companies, it appears, have secured 
extended exclusive contracts from 
the railroads. What this means is dis- 
covered in charges such as were re- 
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cently made to a correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post by George 
F. Mead, vice-president of the Na- 
tional league of commission merchants. 
We relate his story, simply because it 
is both comprehensive and specific. 

In 1903, he says, the Armours made 
a contract with the Pere Marquette 
railroad, by the terms of which only 
the Armour cars should be used on 
that iine. Practically the whole fruit 
business of Michigan came into the 
control of the Armours under _ this 
agreement. The Armour company 
promptly raised the rental of its cars 
from $20 to $55 to Boston. The rail- 
road people, at the same time, agreed 
to furnish the Armour company with 
information as to any other refriger- 
ator car that might be received on 
their road from a connection—infor- 
mation such as the contents of tie 
car, the value of the contents, and the 
name of the consignee. The practica! 
working of the system was this: “Ar- 
mour was engaged in the fruit and 
produce business so that every car of 
peaches coming from Michigan to 
Boston paid him $70. His rental was 
$55. and his mileage three-fourths of 
a cent a mile both ways, loaded or 
empty. That gave him $70 for bring- 
ing the fruit to Boston: if he sold it 
at cost he was $7o better off than the 
commission merchant, aside from the 
actual expenses of icing.”” He could, 
also, by means of his special informa- 
tion, anticipate by a day or two the 
shipments of other shippers, and thus 
capture the market. The injustice of 
such a condition needs no comment. 

-Public Opinion. 
se 2 

Mr. Richard T. Keys, an Australian 
grazier, was sued in an Australian 
court for selling three bullocks diseas- 
cd with tuberculosis. 

The police magistrate held that tie 
case was proved, and fined Keys £5 
for each beast and £25 os 4d, court 
costs, bringing the total up to £40 os 
4d ($200). The magistrate, in giving 
his decision, said he was sure Mr. 
Keys was not aware at the time of 
sale that the bullocks were diseased. 

—The Sydney Mail. 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


Prof. John Craig spent the week 
from Jan. 30th to Feb. 4th, address- 
ing County Agricultural Societies in 
Massachusetts under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Ag- 
riculture. On Feb. 4th, he lectured be- 
fore the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society in its fine new building in 
Boston on the subject of “An Orchard 
Survey of New York State.” 


* * * 


A list of expert judges of the New 
York State Breeders’ Association has 
just been published. These men are 
chosen by the association as authori 
ative judges of dairy cattle, horses, 
sheep, swine and poultry. In this list 
Cornell has three men, G. Arthur 
Bell, A. O. Potter, and F. H. Thom- 


son. 


Last year the Grange offered four 
Cornell scholarships of a value of fifty 
dollars each. Three of these were 
awarded and two finally taken advan- 
tage of. Unfortunately a young wom- 
an who received the third could not 
come. This year the Grange has again 
appropriated the same amount. of 
money for these scholarships in con- 
nection with the $100 left over from 
last year. 

* * * 


Mr. T. F. McGrew of New York 
City, a prominent poultry expert, 
writer and lecturer, delivered an inter- 


esting series of lectures upon poultry 
subjects during the second week of 
February. 


*x* * x 


The fiftieth annual meeting of the 
Western New York Horticultural So- 
ciety, marked an important epoch in 
the history of that organization. It 
was the Golden Jubilee of the Society, 
punctuating the half-century mark 
and, as such, special efforts were made 
to secure the attendance of prominent 


speakers, and to present a program 


NEWS 


which in every way, was worthy of the 
occasion. 

Among the important points which 
closely held the attention of the meet- 
ing and which received thorough dis- 
cussion were: “Varieties of Apples for 
New York,” “Methods of Orchard 
Management,” “Sulphur Sprays,” 
“Fruit Packages” and “Injurious In- 
sects.” 

2 


The Experiment Station Record for 
December contains a list of the 
awards granted to institutions and in- 
dividuals for exhibits forming a por- 
tion of the collective exhibit of C lleg- 
es of Agriculiure and Mechanic Arts 
and the Experiment Stations. Cornell 
University was awarded three gold 
medals, two silver medals and one of 
bronze. Two of the gold medals, one 
silver medal and the bronze medal be- 
ing awarded to the College of Agri- 
culture, one gold medal to the Depart- 
ment of Botany and a silver medal to 
Sibley College. A gold medal was 
awarded to the exhibit showing meth- 
ods of instruction in Animal Husban- 
dry, exhibit prepared by Professor T. 
F. Hunt; and another to the exhibit 
showing methods of instruction in 
the improvement of root crops pre- 
pared by Samuel Fraser. The Poultry 
Department secured a silver medal 
for its exhibit of trap nests and meth- 
ods of poultry breeding and the En- 
tomological Department received the 
bronze medal for its display of color- 
ed lantern slides of insects. 


have been 
by the Agricultural Associa- 
tion to serve during the second sem- 
ester ; President, Christian R. A. Bues ; 
Vice-President, Ora Lee, Jr.; Secre- 
tary, Miss Rosa Ostertag; Treasurer, 
Ernest Kelly, and Librarian, K. C. 
Livermore. A very interesting pro- 
gram has been arranged. Some of the 
subjects are “Settling the Pampas,” 
“The Farm Home,” “Prospects for 
Agriculture in the East,” “Railroad 


The following officers 


elected 
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Car Monopoly vs. Shipping Rates,” 
and “The Worn Out Farm.” Twenty- 
five cents makes you a life member of 
this oldest of Cornell societies. 

*x * 


C. D. Jarvis, ’99, of the Ontario 
Agricultural College at Guelph, has 
entered the Graduate Department at 
Cornell University, and has registered 
for a Master’s degree in Horticulture. 


ae 


One of the pleasing issues of the 
Short Winter Course is the forma- 
tion of the “Fletcher Club.” The off- 
icers are: President, i W. Woolsey ; 
Vice-President, H. H. Herriman; 
Secretary, Mrs. Chas. Dey, and Treas- 
urer, E. L. Chapman. Regular meet- 
ings are held every Friday evening at 
7:30 in Barnes Hall, and consist of 
debates and short talks on agricultural 
topics. 


The dairy students have not fallen 
far behind for they have formed a 
similar club called the “Shorthorn 
Dairy Club.” Their officers are: Presi- 
dent, S. Millen; Vice-President, A. S. 
Mihaldo; Secretary, H. E. Austin; 
Treasurer, L. A. Beecher. Meetings 
are held every Monday evening at 


7:30 in the Dairy Building. 


Tuesday evening, February 13th, 
Mr. Orr of Beaver, Pa., gay 
an informal talk before a joint 
meeting of the Agricultural <As- 
sociation and the Poultry Association. 
He spoke of his “Recollections” which 
reached back over a period of twenty- 
five years including very useful exper- 
iences and humorous stories. He stat- 
ed that his love for poultry was cer- 
tainly hereditary dating back to his 
grandparents in Virginia. His first 
real experience came when he was a 
teacher. In a piano box and several 
shoe-boxes placed in a small narrow 
lot, he raised chickens for a number 
of years thus demonstrating the com- 
mercial side of this profession. 

Mr. Orr’s warm-hearted advice may 
be found in the following paragraph. 
3uild the poultry house low and air- 








tight at the back to avoid draught. 
Embody in its construction these three 
Cs: Comfort, Cleanliness, and Con- 
venience. Keep a few breeds of poul- 
try and learn each to perfection. Sepa- 
rate males and females in May or 
June, and continue this separation 
until fall. Kill off the extra males 
early for their increase in commer- 
cial value will not counterbalance the 
ration bills. Mr. Orr advocates line 
breeding, substantiating his theory 
by saying that double _ breeding 
tends toward useless birds which 
must be discarded in a_ variety 
test. Reduce the flock after a term of 
years to one cock and four hens, or 
that proportion and thus intensify the 
strain. 
* * * 

John H. Tull accepts a position as 
special agent in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry. Mr. Tull was with us all 
winter as an assistant in the Experi- 
ment Station greenhouses and will be 
missed by his many friends in the Col- 
lege. He is a graduate of the four 
vears’ course in practical gardening at 
the Missouri Botanic Gardens and 
spent last spring and summer at the 
Exposition developing the Wild Flow- 
er Garden at the west of the Agricul- 
tural building in which were exhibited 
living specimens of the representative 
native wild plants of the St. Louis 
flora. 

Mr. Tull’s work will be in the Di- 
vision of Foreign Plant and Seed In- 
troduction. His immediate problem is 
an investigation of the economical im- 
portance of the Japanese matting rush, 
Juncus effusus. This plant is a com- 
mon native of America, growing wild 
everywhere, but has never been de- 
veloped commercially in this country. 
The experimental grounds will prob- 
ably be located in the rice districts of 
the Carolinas for which 20,000 young 
plants have been secured in California 
and will be shipped east early in the 
spring. 

At his last writing Mr. Tull was 
still in New England studying the 
manufacture of the matting as con- 
ducted by the Goodall Matting Co., of 
Kennebunk, Maine. 
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FORMER STUDENTS 


The alumni editors are anxious to 
hear from former agricultural stud- 
ents, and would appreciate any such 
information that the short course men 
could leave at the Cornell Country- 
man office, in Morrill 19. Office hours: 
Mon., Wed. and Fri., 4:30-6 p. m.; 
Tue., Thu. and Sat., 12-1 p. m. 


‘o1, B. S. A.—Jared Van Wagenen, 
ir. 97, M. S. A-—Mr. Van Wagen- 
en was born May 14, 1871, of Holland 
and Puritan ancestry, at Lawyersville, 
Schoharie Co., N. Y., on “Hillside 


JARED VAN WAGENEN, JR., ‘91 


Farm” which has been in the posses- 
sion of the family for more than a 
century. He prepared at the Cobleskill 
High School two miles from his home 
and entered the University in the fall 
of 1887, graduating and receiving his 
advanced degree as indicated above. 
At the time of graduation he was ora- 
tor on the Woodford and Commence- 
ment stage for mention of which see 
Cornell Countryman, March, 1904, 
Former Student column, Class of 
1891. Most of Mr. Van Wagenen’s 
work has been along the lines of dairy 
and animal husbandry. During the 
winters of 1894, ’95, ’96 and ’97 he 


I2I 


was instructor in butter making in our 
short dairy course. 

- On Dec. 31, 1896, Mr. Van Wagen- 
en married Magdalene E. Lamont and 
they now have three children, two 
girls and a boy. Since then almost 
his entire time has been passed on the 
farm except for incidental teaching, 
principally in farm institute work. 
Mr. Van Wagenen’s church relation- 
ships are Dutch Reformed of which 
there is a very active community at 
Lawyersville. In general, Mr. Van 
Wagenen takes pride in being famil- 
iar with the everyday work of the 
farm and holds to the gospel of the 
worth and dignity of labor—be it 
manual or otherwise. 

In Country Life in America, Nov. 
1904, Professor L. H. Bailey writes 
the ninth article in the series ‘‘How to 
Make a Living from the Land.” This 
article is about Mr. Van Wagenen’s 
farm under the title “A General Farm 
that Pays.” It describes the thrifty, 


“mixed husbandry” farm so charac- 


teristic of the hills and valleys of 
New York State, and we advise every 
Countryman to read it. 

Professor Bailey concludes with 
these words:—“As a piece of farm- 
ing Hillside Farm is interesting 
cause it illustrates how farming 
peals to a college-trained man. Mr. 
Van Wagenen was not upset by his 
college course. He is not possessed of 
the idea of overturning old methods, 
but merely of adapting them and im- 
proving them. He has not adopted 
any ‘fancy’ features. He has not even 
gone into a specialty nor into inten- 
sive culture. The general mixed farm- 
ing must remain the business of far 
the greater number of our farmers 
and it is hopeful to see well trained 
men len? their skill and wisdom to it.” 

85, Special—Edward B. Sanford 
is running a large farm at Warwick, 
N. Y., where he has a fine herd of 
100 Holstein Freisian cattle. He is al- 
so secretary and treasurer of the San- 
ford Dairy Co. of New York City. 

Ex.-’88.—John W. Sanford is now 
in charge of two dairy farms com- 
prising 300 acres, and is also engaged 


be- 


ap- 
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in real estate and insurance business 
at Warwick, N. Y. He is a director 
of the First National Bank of War- 
wick, and is connected with various 
other local enterprises. 


Ex.-’99.—B. F. Liddon was in Flor- 
ida for some time, engaged in culti- 
vating pineapples and oranges. He is 
now cashier of the Citizens Savings 
Bank, established in 1903, at Corinth, 
Miss. Since leaving Cornell, Liddon 
states, he “has had the success of 
marrying the girl of his choice.” 


‘99, B. S. A.—H. W. Jeffers recent- 
ly visited the University and while 
here spoke before the Short Course 
students on “The Production of San- 
itary Milk.” Mr. Jeffers is, at present, 
superintendent of the Walker Gordon 
Company’s farm at Plainsboro, N. J. 
Recently, this company put up several 
thousand half-pint bottles of milk for 
the use of a New York family on a 
yachting cruise. This milk is expected 
to remain sweet for two months. 

‘or Special—H. E. Crouch is man- 
ager of the Brookwater Farm, R. F. 
D. No. 7, Ann Arbor, Mich. The 
farm, containing 500 acres, is owned 
by Professor H. W. Mumford of the 
Univ. of Illinois and is devoted to the 
production of short-horn cattle, du- 
roc-jersey swine and fancy dairy and 
poultry products. 

‘o1, Special—Daniel S. Dean has 
recently bought a farm of one hun- 
dred and forty acres, most of which 
is rich bottom land along the Susque- 
hanna River, at Nichols, N. Y. He 
was married about two years ago, to 
Miss Anna Leisme of Nichols, N. Y. 
Mr. Dean is applying the principles 
he learned at Cornell and his success 
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is earning him a worthy reputation in 
his part of the country. 


‘o2 M. S. A.—Edwin J. Kyle, B. 
5. ‘02, Ohio State University, is pro- 
fessor of soil physics in the A. & M. 
College of North Carolina, at West 


~ 


Raleigh, N. C. 
= S RERAERR f R  E  On ora 

‘o2. Dairy.—A clipping from the 
local press of Oneonta, N. Y. has 
just come to the Countryman 
office, telling of the death of Elmer 
Nearing. He was working with his 
father in the latter's wood lot, cutting 
down a large tree. In falling, the tree 
lodged in the limbs of another; Near- 
ing had just cut the leaning tree loose 
from the stump, when a large limb 
was thrown from an unexpected di- 
rection, pinning him to the ground 
and inflicting internal injuries from 
which he died eight hours later. The 
clipping contains the following com- 
ment: 

“All circumstances considered, this 
is one of the saddest fatalities we have 
been called upon to chronicle. Mr. 
Nearing was a young man with a fu- 
ture; he was but 34 years old; he was 
married to Miss Winifred Hay of 
New Lisbon last June, when they im- 
mediately began housekeeping on the 
farm he bought last spring at Nobles- 
ville. Mr. Nearing was an excellent 
farmer, full of ambition to excell; 
was Well read and educated—a gradu- 
ate of the Morris High school and 
of the short dairy course at 
Cornell University. The future looked 
bright and prosperous, and to be thus 
ruthlessly and tragically terminated 
seems incomprehensible.” 
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WE MANUFACTURE 
Anything of Wocd from Special Designs 

Wht FU RNs: A 

Residences, Dormitories, Offices, 

Boarding Houses, etc., etc., etc. 

Estimates Given if Desired. 


Housefurnishers. 7. J). BOOL CO. Manufacturers. 
Opp. Tompkins County Bank. Buy of the Maker. 


MORRISON | 
' “FRE 
124 NORTH AURORA ST TAILOR 


Have your Laundry Done at 


THE STUDENT LAUNDRY AGENCY 


409 EDDY STREET. PHONES—BELL 422, ITHACA 73X. 


RUN BY STUDENTS ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
A. D. ALCOTT ‘06 P. E. CLAPP ’06 


“Tt you get it from us it’s right.”’ 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 
ONE PRICE 


CLOTHIERS AND FURNISHERS 


We sell only Dependable Goods and as 
low as any store in New York State 


Suits, Rain Coats, Over Coats and Trousers 


Made by the Leading Manufacturers for us 


Be as discriminating in selecting your Clothier 
as you are in choosing your College 


118 EAST STATE STREET. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tus Cornett CounTRYMAN. 








The Cornell Countryman 


Swell Spring Suits for College Men 


AT 


w. HH. 
bBISS ON i'’S 


-“-—s—- 





We Do Your Mending Free 


FOREST CITY LAUNDRY 


M. MERRILL 
Phone 209 North Aurora Street 


ROBINSON'S PHOTOGRAPH SHOP neginSTARZRIGHT 


your first volume of the eau 





05 NORTH AURORA. STREET Suet ak 
HIGH GRADE WORK ONLY J LL. TREES 


TEXT BOOKS AND DEPARTMENTAL SUPPLIES FOR ALL UNIVERSITY COURSES 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 
NOTE:--Many of the required Texts in 


excellent condition at greatly reduced 
prices may be had at the Eddy street Branch 


THE CORNER BOOK STORES 
State and Tioga TAYLOR & CARPENTER Buffalo and Eddy 
Streets. ITHACA, NEW YORK. Streets. 


JShis Space Reserved for 


P. J. Herron 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett Countryman. 
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The Cornell Countryman 


UNIVERSITY BOOK BINDERY 
PRACTICAL BOOK BINDING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


F. GEORGE REED, - - - 118-124 South Tioga Street. 


GAMPUS TAVERN 


American and European Plans 


The New Student Eating Resort 


L. L. ZIMMBR, Prop. 





G. F. Morgan S. T. NEVINS 
THE NEW GORNELL UNIVERSITY PHOTOGRAPHER 326 HUESTIS ST. 
Lantern Sides, and all Kinds of reproduction work CLOTHING AND GENT’S FURNISHINGS. 
Phone 28! Bell or address 314-316 Huestis St. M : *h: rn . 
Ithaca, N. Y. erchant Tailoring 


YOU NEED PRINTING 


) No matter what kind of Printing it is 
THE ITHACA PUBLISHING CO. 

can do it in a satisfactory manner 

and can do it as cheaply as any 

Print Shop in the Country. 

Before ordering any Printing ask the 

I. P.C. Press for prices and Samples 


ITHACA NEWS BUILDING 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 





In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CouNTRYMAN. 




















The Cornell Countryman 


INGREASE YOUR PROFITS 


On corn, oats, wheat and other cereals by getting great- 
er yields. Professor Hunt of Cornell, has made a 
special study of the cereal crops for many years. He 
has grown the crops. and has studied the methods of the 
best farmers. The results of these years of study and 
practice he gives to you in his new book ‘t The 
Cereals in America,’’—just published. Weknow 
that the book will be helpful to the student or farmer. 


We want every reader of THE COUNTRYMAN to be 
convinced that it will be of help to him. To do this 
we make this Special Offer. Mention Tur Coun- 
TRYMAN, send us $1.48 (The publisher’s price is $1.75) 
and we will send vou the book. If, after you have 
carefully examined it, you do not want to keep it, send 
it to us and we will promptly return the amouni paid. 


eee 





Gornell Go-operative Society 


The Students’ Store Ithaca, New York 








First Impressions are Lasting Ones 


ar 





@You want to make them 
favorable. Nothing creates 
a better impression upon 


your correspondents than 


good stationery neatly a 
printed. $4$4444444444% eo 
Attractive Printing = 


on good paper is our busi- 
ness. Our prices are right 
too. Let us prove it to you 






STEPHENS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 







In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CountRYMAN. 
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The Cornell Countryman 






ry. ‘ ~“ r x - “ 
rHE CLINTON HOUSE 
Cor. Cayuga and Seneca Sts., Ithaca, N. Y. 
A Hotel at Popular Prices, conducted on a plan to merit the Patronage of the Best Class 
of People. Ask the Commercial Men if it is not so. 


Rates, $2.00 and $2.50 per Day. Free Bus to and from all Trains 


GRANT McDONALD, Proprietor 


UNITED STATES 


Fruit Trees, Small Frutte, Oreamental Trees, 
Evergreens and Shrubs, Shade Trees, Hardy 
Hoses, Hardy Plants, Climbers, ete. The 
most complete collections In this country. 
Gold Medal —Paris—Pan-A merican— 
| St. Louis. 102 prizes New York State 
Fair, 1904. 
erties eenooriative Catalogue 
E on Request. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 


Mt. Hope Nursertes, Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 65 ¥ ears. 


ices at small _ cost. 





en SPYRIGHTS 7 


Naw: m7 eT 
Wi aor PIRATES. 


And make you a fortune. Ifyou havea 
PLAY, SKETCH, 
SONG or BOOK thatis worth anything, 
you should copyright it. Don’t take 
chances when you can secure our se TAL 
Sendfor our SPECIAL 

OFFER TO INVENTORS before applying for 
a patent, #/ will pay you, WA on 
patents sent FREE. We advise if patenta- 
ble or not, FREE 


PATENTS 


PHOTO, ACT, 


- We incorporate 


STOCK COMPANIES. Small fees. 


7, R. . H O M A S & Se Q) : Consult us. 


WORMELLE & VAN MATER, 


Jobbers in 


Managers, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC Columbia Copyright & Patent Co. Inc., 
FRUITS, PRODUCE, ETC WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Established 1854 ULICA, N. ¥. 





Rothschild Students Room 


Bros. 


Supplies 


Rugs, Sofa Pillows, Poster Pictures, Lamps, 
Match Safes, Lunch Baskets, Souvenir Flags 





She Department Store that has Everything for the Students 






Incubator Advancement 


Cornell Incubator—heated and ventilated in 
Nature's way. Always gets proper moisture 
lines at the right time, 
Result: Most vigorous 
chicks ever hatched 
artificially. Gold Medal 
—Highest Award—Pan 
American Exposition, 
Catalogue free. Made 
only by 


CORNELL INCUBATOR MFG. co. 
Box 57 Ithaca, N.Y. 


Cornell Incubator Mfg. Co. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Dear Sirs- 
We put the Cornell Incu- 
bator to trial twice; 1st time hatched all but four 
fertile eggs; 2nd time all but one fertile egg, the 
strongest chicks we ever —e ¥ in incubators. 

Your very tru sy . D. WILCOX & SON. 
Worcester, N. Y. Sept. 

















































brooders manufactured. 











In writing to advertisers please 





Ask the most success- 











Peep-0’-Day 


have been on the market 
l2 years. Used exclu- 
sively on the best farms in 
America. Catalogue free. 
Made only by 


Cornell Incubator Mfg. Co., Box 57, Ithaca, N. Y. 


EAST HOMER, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1903. 
Cornell Incubator Mfg. Co. 
Gentlemen: I received your shipment of three 
No. 2 Pi or -Day Broodors in O. K. condition, and 
1 am pleased to say that I think they are the best 





Yours very truly, 


mention Tur Cornett CounTRYMAN. 


ful poultrymen. 


FRED HOWE. 





































The Cornell Countryman 





JOHN 





B. LANG ENGINE WORKS 
___ ITHACA, N. Y. 


Traction and Portable Engines in Sizes 10 to 25H. P 
‘The above cut represents the most complete 
and efficient traction engine on the market. 
For power, simplicity, durability and econ- 
omy of operaticn, this machine ranks first. 
We guarantee against defective material 
and workmanship for one year. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





















You Ought to Have 
Cornell Cockerels with the Cornell Crow 


AND 
Cornell Pullets with the Cornell Go 


We have some fine young stock for sale. Prices right 


C. U. Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Some of Our 
Specialties 


“SIMPLEX” LINK-BLADE CREAM SEPARATOR. 
“SIMPLEX” COMBINED CHURN AND BUTTER WORKER. 
“FACILE” BABCOCK MILK TESTERS, HAND and POWER. 
“B. & W.” MILK HEATERS, DOUBLE SURFACE. 


Manufacturers and Handlers 
Dairy Creamery Apparatus and Supplies. 


D. H. BURRELL & CO., 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett. CouNTRYMAN. 
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The Cornell Countryman 


The Standard Harrow Cm 


Dept. S. UTICA, - N. Y. 
Standard Manure Spreader 


Gives greater value than any other Spreader 


a " because it cuts manure finer and spreads more 

J ae J ) é . . . 
Hina a = uniformly. One lever puts entire machine in 
\F operation. Safety end gate and hood. 


Strongest construction, Least complicated. 





Standard Elevator Potato 
Harvester 


A successful Digger of great power and 


minimum draft. Usual method of separa- 





tion and elevation greatly improved. No 


potatoes cut or bruised. Leaves field level. 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE 
The Standard Line includes all kinds of Harrows and Cultivating Implements 


If you want only high grade preparations to use in the manufacture 
of Butter and Cheese, then you will send to us for what Extract and 
Color you need. 





INTERNATIONAL EXTRACT AND COLOR COMPANY 


UTICA, NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURES THE 


“GOLD MEDAL” BRAND OF RENNET EXTRACT 
CHEESE AND BUTTER COLOR 


A fair and impartial test of the “GOLD MEDAL” Brand of Rennet 
Extract, Cheese and Butter Color results in making a new customer for 
our products. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CountryMaN. 

























The 





Cornell Countryman 





Standard Line-Bred Poultry 





Black Leghorns 

Pyle Leghorns 

Silver Duckwing Leghorns 
Partridge Wyandottes 
Silver Penciled Wyandottes 
Mammoth Pekin Ducks 


CHOICE STOCK AND EGGS FOR HATCHING FROM BEST PENS 
1905 Catalogue free if you mention Cornell Countryman 





Address, E. 6. WYCKOFF, Box €. U., Ithaca, N.Y. 


Single Comb White Leghorns 
Single Comb Buff Leghorns 








- "get Phy, Globe SUN BRAND Sun 


Olam. Chick Ds 
3 cannes © Poultry Food \W/ Start | 
nae Our Regular Mixture for «| MWY A ee leaned cl 


8 t grown fowls, of Wheat, and graded Fancy | 


| S —— ae ‘a c a ack. eee & oe ee Jee : 
} ea a Corn, Kafir-corn, Buck Sietare of Cracked 
SIVag wheat, Sunflower, etc. A 
= balanced ration suitable 
for all seasons, 


TRADE MARK 
Wheat, Corn, Kafir-corn, Millets, Oatmeal, 


etc.—adapted to requirements of the Baby 
Chick up to 20 days old. 








a - - ee | 


| ovtex a” Queen | 
{Ax i, Poultry Mash 


‘ 7 For Winter Feeding 
0 vy! & 


Crescent 
Chick Food 


of ground feed, manufactured rs q 
eo = from the choicest sound.sweet = Our Standard Mixture of 


TRADEMARK and wholesome grain, con- a Cracked Wheat, Corn, 
Kafir-corn, Millets, 
TRADE MARK Hulled Oats, etc.—a com- | 
plete food for chicks 3to 8 weeks old. 


A carefully selected mixture 





tains ingredients in proper proportions 
essential to the health and growth of the 
fowl and especially for production of eggs. 





SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON Co. 


| MINNEAPOL is Seed Merchants CHIC AGO | 





t Tue Cornett Co 





)UNTRYMAN. 












The Cornell Countryman 





Use Prime Cotton Seed Meal 
for Best Results in Feeding 
If you want 
MORE MILK, RICHER CREAM, FIRMER BUTTER 


See that this RED tag is on the meal vou get 








“GUARANTEED ANALYSIS Not less than 


PER CENT 

6 50 -2R CENT 
+ PER CENT 
PER CENT 


\A 


For sale by all Dealers. Valuable pamphlets free upon application 


The American Cotton Oil Company 


27 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Official 
Babcock Tester 


Invaluable to the Dairyman seek 
ing to develop his herd to the high- 
est profitable production. Also used 
in hotels, restaurants, laboratories 
and doctor's offices. Furnished with 
full complement or accurate glass- 
ware, acid and full directions for 
making tests. 2 and 4 bottle sizes. 
Can be clamped to table or screwed 
down. Circular and prices on request. 





We are the largest manufacturers of dairy 
and creamery machinery and supplies in 
the world. High grade goods only. Com- 
plete outfitters of all plants for handling 
milk products. .*. Catalogue on request. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Cornell Countryman 


GREENHOUSES AND CONSERVATORIES 


erected complete with our Patent Iron Construction. 


Special attention given to designing and locating ranges of glass to harmonize with sur- 
roundings. Plans and estimates on application. 


Material of all Kinds tients “i lili. 
Air Dried Red Gulf Cypress. Strictly Free from Sap. 
**Special’’ Greenhouse Putty, Glass, Etc. 


Prices upon application 


LORD & BURNHAM COMPANY, 


New York Office, St. James Bldg., Broadway & 26th St. General Office and Works, Irvington-on-Hudson. 


“® Greenhouse Construction Catalogue, and Greenhouse Heating and Ventilating Cata- 
ogue mailed from New York Office on receipt of 5 cents postage for each. 


Americas Leading Horse Importers 


We have brought tothis country nearly every 
lst, 2nd, 3rd and 4th prize winner in every 
Percheron stallion class in every Government 
show held in France since the Paris Exposi- 
tion 1900. @,Our horses won every first and 
nearly every prize down to fifth at the St. 
Louis World’s Fair. @,On account of bring- 
ing the best our trade is increasing so that 
we bring the largest number. We made five 
importations in 1904 bringing more Percher- 
ons and French Coachers than have been im- 
ported by all others combined. Q If you 
want the best write ; ; ; 


McLAUGHLIN BROS. 


St. Paul, Minn. Columbus, O. Kansas City, Mo. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett Countryman. 





GORNGLL UNIVERSITY 


Gollege of Agriculture 


The College of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate col- 
leges comprising Cornell University. The work of the College of 
Agriculture is of three general kinds: The regular teaching work; 
the experiment work; the extension work. The courses of instruc- 
tion fall in the following groups: 

1. Four-year course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
the Science of Agriculture. As a variation, the last two years may 
be chosen in subjects pertaining to Landscape Architecture and Out- 
door Art. Inthe Graduate Department of the University, students 
receiving the above degree may secure the Master’s and Doctor’s 


degrees (M.S. A., and Ph. D.) 


2. Special two year courses. 


Nature-Study Special. 


(a) Agricultural Special. (b) 


8. Winter-Course of il weeks. (a) General Winter- 
Course. (b) Poultry-Course. (c) Dairy-Course. 


Staff of the College of Agriculture. 1904. 


L. H. Batzy, Director. 
I. P. RoBERTS, Professor of Agriculture, Emeritus. 


Agronomy: 
T. F. Hunt, 
J. W. GILMORE, 
J. L. STONE, 
S. FRASER, 
G. W. TAILBy. 


Animal Husbandry: 
H. H. WING, 
J. M. TRUEMAN, 


J. E. Rick (Poultry Husbandry). 


Dairy Industry: 
R. A. PEARSON, 
J. M. TRUEMAN, 
H. C. Troy, 
W. W. HALL, 
W. E. GRIFFITH. 


Horticulture: 


JoHN CRAIG, 
R. S. NORTHROP, 
S. W. FLETCHER, 
C. E. Hunn. 


Soils: 
J. A. BONSTEEL. 


Agricultural Chemistry: 


G. C. CALDWELL, 
G. W. CAVANAUGH, 
S. A. BIzzxuLu. 





Entomology: 


J. H. Comstock, 

M. V. SLINGERLAND, 
A. D. McCGILLIVRAY, 
W. A. RILEY, 

C. M. BETTEN. 


Plant Pathology: 
G. F. ATKINSON, 
H. H. WHETZEL. 
Rural Economy: 


L. H. BAILEY. 
G. N. LAUMAN. 


Outdoor Art: 


WARREN MANNING, 
BRYANT FLEMING. 


Nature-Study: 


JOHN W. SPENCER. 
Mrs. J. H. Comstock, 
ALICE G. McCLOSKEY. 


Extension Teaching: 
S. W. FLETCHER. 
Reading-Courses: 


S. W. FLETCHER, 
MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER. 





“ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS” 


THE IMPROVED 


United States Cream Separator 


Has a record of achievement which 
SPEAKS CONCLUSIVELY 


to the thoughtful dairyman 


Every Highest Score 


in the four great butter 
scoring contests at the 
World’s Fair St. Louis, 
1904, and 


Sweepstakes 


on Dairy Butter, were 
awarded to the product 


of the U. $. Cream Separator 
against the world. 


“Ul, 8.” Quality Wins 


The U. S. Cream Separator has indisputably and 
conclusively proven that it is the closest skimming 
separator in the world. 

In 50 consecutive runs it averaged to leave ONLY 
.0138 of ONE PER CENT. of butter fat in the skim-milk, 
establishing a world’srecord NEVER EQUALLED by any 
other separator. 

Investigate the United States Separator. It’s use 


will repay you in dollars and cents in increased profits. 


The Vermont Farm Machine Co. 
BELLOWS!FALLS, VT. 





